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Memorabilia 








LF BLASON, a Belgian periodical devoted 
to genealogy, heraldry and sigillography, 
appears to be a private venture, and we wish 
it every success. Published under the 
direction of Mr. F. Koller (35 Rue de 
l'Alliance, Brussels III), it was intended to 
appear every month, but that proved too 
much in present circumstances, and the last 
is @ portmanteau number for October to 
December 1947 (Nos. 5 to 7 of Vol. II). 
Volume I opens with an_ interesting 
summary of the Belgian law about names 
and changes of name, and that is followed 
by a carefully documented study of the 64 
quartiers of Marie-Ghislaine Backx, a great- 
grandmother of M. Pierre Ryckmans, 
Governor-General of the Congo. This is one 
of several valuable genealogical papers con- 
tributed by Mr. O. le Maire, Secretary- 
General of the Office Généalogique et 
Héraldique de Belgique. Also by Mr. Maire 
is a study of the Vylden family of MAlines, 
and an examination of a recently discovered 
document showing that Raoul le Maire, 
Chancellor of Flanders 1411-37, was of the 
De Fressencourt family. Of the rest we can 
only refer to a few papers chosen almost 
haphazard. Of Mr. Koller’s contributions 
we may mention a first instalment of an 
armorial of Brussels families and an account 
of the lords of Paddeschoot. From the late 
Col. Oscar de Patoul’s papers is his attempt 
to trace the 256 quartiers of his father, 
J. H. A. de Patoul, that is his ancestors in 
all lines in the 8th generation. G. Dansaert 
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examines the numerous variations in the 
arms of the Warfusee family, and Dr. 
Feuchére uses the armorial evidence to sort 
out the cadet branches of the Nédonchel 
family and the twelve different families 
named Bailleul. 

Volume II opens with an account of the 
lords of Tupigny by their descendant, Mr. 
Jacques Meurgey de Tupigny, Secretary- 
General of the French Heraldic and Sigillo- 
graphic Society, and a few pages later on 
Mr. van den Haute gives some amusing 
glimpses of Messire Aliboron, the eponym, 
or totem, of the inhabitants of Schaerbeck, 
who have for long past gloried in their 
nickname of dnes. 

Of more immediate interest to British 
readers is the book plate of John, Earl of 
Lauderdale, of which the original copper 
plate has been given to the Office Généalo- 
gique et Héraldique. Mr. Maire on stylistic 
grounds identifies the owner of this plate 
as the Sth earl (succ. 1695, died 1710), but 
that seems doubtful. The design is identical 
with that of the book-stamp reproduced by 
Davenport in English Heraldic Book-Stamps, 
where the owner is identified as the Ist earl 
(cr. 1616, died 1645); that is probably 
correct. 


GIR MAURICE POWICKE retired in 

September 1947 from the Regius Chair 
of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford, which he had occupied for nineteen 
years. He had previously been Professor of 
Mediaeval History in Manchester from 1919 
to 1928, and Professor of Modern History 
in Belfast from 1909 to 1919. It is the desire 
of his friends and pupils that their recogni- 
tion of his profound and fruitful influence 
on mediaeval studies in this country should 
find expression in a collection of essays on 
mediaeval history. A number of his Oxford 
colleagues have therefore taken in hand the 
work of collecting essays from as wide a 
selection as possible of pupils who worked 
with him in Manchester and Oxford, and 
from those of his colleagues who were most 
closely associated with his work as Regius 
Professor. It is hoped that the collection of 
studies will illustrate the range and unity of 
the interests stimulated by Sir Maurice 
Powicke, and that it will give a selection of 
the work of his pupils of all generations. 
The volume will include a portrait of Sir 
Maurice and a full bibliography of his work. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE ANCIENT NORTHERN FAMILY 
OF LUMLEY AND ITS NORTHAMP- 
: TONSHIRE BRANCH 

RECORDS OF THE PAST 680 YEARS 


(Continued from page 116) 


The immediately following entry was in- 
advertently omitted above:— 


7 August 1902. 

Will of Thomas Ramshay Smyth Temple, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law (called 
to the Bar in June 1851)—husband of 
Georgiana Adelaide née Lumley, his third 
wife, only daughter of William Golden 
Lumley, Q.C. (1802-1878: for whom see 
above under dates “ 1767 Onwards,” 6 Aug. 
1844, and 8 May and 6 June: 1878) and of 
Elizabeth Ann née Johnson (widow of Joseph 
Oswald Lumley) his wife (for whom see 
above under dates 8 May 1878, and 31 Jan. 
and 14 Feb. 1880)—so dated; and Codicil 
thereto dated 15 June 1903; proved together 
in the Principal Registry 9 March 1909. 


26 April 1915. 

M.I. to Martha Garrett (Martha née 
Lumley), baptized at Harleston 21 June 
1835, wife (and widow) of George Garrett 
of Church Brampton. (In Churchyard, 
Harleston.) M.I., in the form of a Cross, 
to her said husband, who died circa 1882. 
(In Churchyard, Church Brampton.) 


4 March 1916. 

M.I. to Maria (“ Mono’”’) Clementina née 
Lumley (1840-1916, for whom see above, 
under date 15 Dec. 1874), daughter of 
Edward Lumley (1806-1874) Publisher and 
Bookseller (for whom see above, under 
6 Aug. 1844 and 6 Oct. 1874); as also to her 
husband and widower, George Ellis (1834- 
1926), Wine Merchant (to whom she had 
been married for fifty-three years and for 
whom see below, under date 26 April 1926), 
the youngest brother of the late Sir Whit- 
taker Ellis, Bart.; as also, further, to their 
eldest son, Clement George Lumley Ellis, 
born 27 December 1869, who died on 
22 June 1907. (At Great Malvern Ceme- 
tery.) 
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See concerning her my article “ A Lumley. 
cum-Turner Document of 1680 and a Warn- 
ing,” published in N. & Q. 6 April 1946, 
pp. 141-143, and my article “A Second 
Lumley-cum-Turner Document of 1680,” 
published in N. & Q. 27 July 1946, and also 
my article “The Two Lumley-cum-Turner 
Documents of 1680,” published in N. & Q. 
14 Dec. 1946. 

She is described by the late Canon 
Anthony C. Deane (born 1870), Canon of 
Windsor and sometime Vicar of the Priory 
Church, Malvern—where she and her said 
husband in later years resided—In his Time 
Remembered (Faber & Faber Ltd., Lon- 
don, 24 Russell Square) 1945, p. 144, as “one 
of the bravest and wittiest old ladies I ever 
knew,” and he there tells a delightful anec- 
dote concerning her. 


20 Oct. 1921. 

M.I. to Edward Lumley (for whom see 
the Note above, under date 15 Dec. 1874, 
and also under date 20 Mar. 1892), aged 86. 
(At Norbiton Cemetery, Co. Surrey, as 
aforesaid.) 


Circa 1921. 

Death of Georgiana Adelaide Temple 
(Georgiana Adelaide née Lumley), third wife 
of Thomas Ramshay Smyth Temple, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law (for both of 
whom see above under date 7 August 1902). 
For their son, the present possessor of the 
Lumley Family Documents commencing in 
1767, see above under date “ 1767 Onwards.” 


16 Feb. 1925. 

M.I. to Eliza Anne Lumley, wife (and 
widow) of John Robert Lumley (of Harles- 
ton), who died 16 Feb. 1925, aged 87. (See 
above, under date 21 May 1898.) 


26 April 1926. 

M.I. to George Ellis, for whom see above 
under dates 6 Oct. and 15 Dec. 1874, 
widower of Maria Clementina née Lumley, 
for whom see above under dates 15 Dec. 
1874 and 4 March 1916. (At Great Mal- 
vern Cemetery, as aforesaid.) 


6 July 1928. 

M.I. to Theodora Algehr Lumley (who 
was née Postlethwaite), wife and widow of 
Edward Warner Lumley, for whom se 
above, under date 14 June 1905. (At Har- 
penden Cemetery, Co. Hertford.) 
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March 1945. 
Major-General Sir Roger Lumley, 
G.C.S.1., late Governor of Bombay, suc- 
ceeded his late Uncle as Eleventh Earl of 


Scarbrough. 
July 1947. 


THE RESULTANT PEDIGREE 

Such then is the list of the Lumley 
Records which I have collected, covering 
the past 680 years; and it has been from 
these, supplemented from the 1500’s on- 
wards by entries in Parish Registers, that I 
have been enabled to draw up and establish 
the Pedigree of the Northants (later the 
Leicestershire and still later the London) 
Branch of the Lumley Family springing 
from Roger (sometimes styled Sir Roger) 
de Lumley, born c. 1275 and ob. between 
1340 and 1350—of Generation VII of the 
Lumley Family—down to the present day. 


March 1948. 

Sir Roger Lumley, Eleventh Earl of Scar- 
brough, G.C.LE., created a Knight of the 
Garter. 

And so:—To the College of Arms, with 
the following result: 

Pedigree of the Northamptonshire Branch 
of the Ancient Northern Family of Lumley 
of Co. Durham—from Generation XXI of 
the Family, including my late paternal 
grandmother Elizabeth née Lumley (Mrs. 
Richard Smith, 1797-1884), and her brothers 
the late William Golden Lumley, Esq., Q.C., 
LL.M. and sometime Fellow of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge (1802-1878), Edward Lumley of 
London the well-known Publisher and 
Bookseller (1806-1874), and Henry Lumley 
of London, the Portrait-Painter (1807-1886), 
and their sister Anne née Lumley (1803- 
1838), back through the centuries to Roger 
(sometimes styled Sir Roger) de Lumley, 
born cira 1275 and ob. between 1340 and 
7 July 1350, of Generation VII of the 
Family, grantee on 20 Mar. 1305/6 from 
his brother Sir Robert de Lumley of 
Lumley, Co. Durham, Knight, born 1272 
{ancestor of the Earls of Scarborough), of all 
his estates in Co. Northampton, whereupon 
he settled at Harleston in the latter County 
and there became the Founder of the 
Northants Branch of the Family, and so 
back to their parents, namely, Sir Roger de 
Lumley of Little Lumley, Co. Palatine 
Durham, Knight, of Generation VI of 
the Family, born approximately in 
1245, living 3 Feb. 1277/8, ob. in or 
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before 1279 and buried in the Church of 
the Franciscans at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
Sibyl, née de Morewic, eldest daughter and 
co-heiress of the Northumbrian Feudal 
Baron Hugh de Morewic (I.P.M’s 26 April 
1269, etc.), his wife, who married secondly, 
before 7 June 1289, Laurence de Sancto 
Mauro (whence de St. Maur, St. Maur, 
Seymour), widower (I.P.M., Wilts., 24/3/ 
1297) and who herself died on 26/7/1298 
(I1.P.M. 1298)}—drawn up by myself, sub- 
mitted to the College of Arms and there, 
after closest scrutiny by the examiners of 
the College, duly passed and recorded in 
July 1947. Official Reference: “ Norfolk, 
Vol. XXXIX, pp. 46-49.” 

(Note.—I would observe that the Pedigree 
of such Northants Branch as given in the 
Visitation of Co. Stafford 1583 differs from 
that given in the Visitation of Co. North- 
ampton 1618. It was obvious that both 
could not be right, and, in point of fact, 
both were wrong; and the Examiners of the 
College of Arms expressed themselves as 
completely satisfied, from the evidence 
which I produced to them, that the Pedigree 
as drawn up by myself, and as now duly 
recorded at the College as aforesaid, was 
and is the only correct Pedigree of the 
Northants Branch.) 


* * * 


THE NORTHANTS BRANCH 
ITS REPRESENTATION TO-DAY 


If I be asked where to-day lies the repre- 
sentation of such Roger (or Sir Roger) de 
Lumley, I cannot yet give a definite answer. 
But at least—upon the reasoned assumption 
that Francis Lumley of Clipston, living in 
January 1561/2, and October 1656, died 
without issue by Hester née [ ] his wife, 
who was likewise living on those dates and 
also in April 1676—I can show where it lay 
in July 1743 and leave here on record 
sufficient to help some later genealogist to 
find where it lies to-day. 


Roger (or Sir Roger) de Lumley’s 
Representative To-Day 


In July 1743 the representation lay in the 
younger son and heir-derivative of Francis 
Lumley (1645/6-1708/9) of Generation 
XVII, namely, Measures Lumley of Great 
Dalby (hereinafter called G.D.), Co. Leices- 
ter—of Generation XVIII of the Lumley 
Family—who, there baptised on 27 Jan. 
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1677/8, there married on 31 Oct. 1706 Ann 
née Blower (1686-1733), eldest daughter of 
William Blower of the same. and by her had 
issue ten children including seven sons 
(Generation XIX), and was there buried on 
21 July 1743. 

Of these seven sons, the eldest died as an 
infant, the third, though married twice, died 
without issue, and the sixth died unmarried. 

The other four I shall here give as A B 
C and D respectively, and I will take them 
and their male issue generation by genera- 
tion. 

GENERATION XIX 

A. William Lumley of G. D. (there bap- 
tized in 1708 and living, under 21, in 1729) 
who married —— née ——. 

B. Francis Lumley of G. D. (there bap- 
tized in 1715, living 1744 and deceased by 
1763), Churchwarden of G. D. 1736-8, who 
at St. Nicholas, Leicester, in 1738 married 
Ann née Blower, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Blower of G. D. 

C. Thomas Lumley of G. D. (there bap- 
tised in 1720, deceased by 1795) who, marry- 
ing twice had male issue by his first wife 
only, namely Ann née Henfree, whom he 
married at St. Nicholas, Leicester, in 1743. 

D. Edward Lumley of G. D. (there bap- 
tized in 1726, ob. 1811), who there in 1751 
married Ann née Brown (1733-1799), 
daughter of John Brown of G. D. 


GENERATION XX 
A’s male issue : — 

Henry Lumley, living 1785, who married 
née 
B’s male issue : — 

(1) Thomas Lumley of G. D. (1738-1795), 
who married née Pick, daughter of 
Thomas Pick, but ob. s.p. 

(2) Francis Lumley of G. D. (1740-1772) 
—hereinafter called B(2)—who married 
Anne née ——. 

(3) Measures Lumley of G. D. and after- 
wards of Leicester (1743-1787) who married 
Mary née —— but ob. s.p. 

(4) William Lumley (born 1745 and de- 
ceased by 1795)—hereinafter called B(4)}— 
who married —— née ——. 

C’s male issue :— 


(1) Richard Lumley, who died as an 
infant. 
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(2) Richard Lumley of G. D. and after- 
wards of Belgrave, Co. Leicester (born 
1748/9 and living 1792)—hereinafter called 
C(2)—who at Belgrave in 1770 married Jane 
née Felstead. 

(3) Thomas Lumley (born 1750 and living 
1785). 

(4) Henry Lumley (born 1750 and living 
1785), twin of the preceding. 

D’s male issue : — 

(1) Edward Lumley of G. D. (1755-1781), 

(2) William Lumley of G. D. and after- 
wards of London (1763-1830), Master of the 
Carpenters Company in 1818—hereinafter 
called D(2)—who at St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
West, Fleet Street, London, in 1791 married 
Sarah née Golden (c. 1769-1843), eldest 
daughter of Robert Golden, Master of the 
same Company in 1802. 


GENERATION XxXI 
A’s son Henry Lumley’s male issue : — 

William Lumley (living 1785). (He may 
or may not be the William Lumley, clearly 
of St. Margaret’s Parish, Leicester, who in 
or about 1808 married Mary née —, 
by whom he had issue, including or con- 
sisting of two daughters, namely, Mary née 
Lumley born 10 July 1809 and baptised at 
St. Margaret’s aforesaid on 17 July 1809, 
and Rebecca née Lumley, born 10 Nov. 
1811 and baptised at the same Church on 
20 Nov. 1811.) 

B(2)’s male issue : — 

Francis Lumley (living 1785). 
B(4)’s male issue : — 

Francis Lumley (living 1790 and 1795). 
C(2)’s male issue : — 

(i) Edward Lumley of Belgrave, Miller 
(1770-1837), who there in 1798 married Ann 
(ob. 1850) née Peason or Pearson. (I am 
unaware of there having been any issue of 
such marriage, unless possibly the following 
was issue thereof namely :—Richard Lumley 
who, as a bachelor, married at All Saints, 
Leicester, on 24 March 1837, Elizabeth 
Wildbur of Blackfriars, spinster;—such 
Blackfriars doubtless referring to the small 
area around the long demolished St 
Clement’s Church, Leicester, which had in 
earlier days been the Church of the Priory 
of the Dominican Order or Black Friars; 
cp. A History of Leicester by Mr. S. K. 
Skillington (Backus, Leicester), 1923, 
pp. 53-59.) 
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(ii) Thomas Lumley of Belgrave, Miller 
(1773-1836), Will dated 21 Mar. 1836 and 
proved in Arch. Leic. 3 Aug. 1837—herein- 
after called C(2)(ii—who at Belgrave in 
1796 married Ann (0b. 1833) née Davis. 

(iii) Richard Lumley of Belgrave (there 
baptized in 1780) who there married firstly 
in 1801 Ann née Palmer and secondly in 
1802 Sarah Palmer, widow. (I am unaware 
of there having been any issue of either of 
such marriages, unless possibly the Richard 
Lumley tentatively mentioned above under 
(i) was issue of the one or the other.) 

(iv) William Lumley, who died in his 
infancy. 

D(2)’s male issue : — 

(i) William Lumley, who died in his in- 
fancy. 

(ii) William Golden Lumley of London 
(1802-1878), Q.C., F.S.S., and LL.M. and 
sometime Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
—hereinafter called D(2)(ii)—who at St. 
Pancras Church, Co. Middlesex, in 1840 
married Elizabeth Ann (ob. 31 Jan. 1880) née 
Johnson, daughter of George Johnson of 
London, Solicitor, and widow of Joseph 
Oswald Lumley, Solicitor, who was 
apparently of Yorkshire origin. 

(iii) Edward Lumley of London (1806- 
1874), the well-known Publisher and Book- 
seller—hereinafter called D(2)(iiii—who 
married Maria née Docksey (1802-1874), 
daughter of John Docksey of Doughty 
Street, Spitalfields, Silk-Manufacturer. 

(iv) Henry Lumley of London (1807- 
1886), the Portrait Painter, who died un- 
married. 


GENERATION XXII 

C(2) (ii)’s male issue : — 

(i) Thomas Lumley, who was living 
20 April 1813, became a Freeman of 
Leicester 27 May 1826, and was living 
21 Mar. 1836.: 

(ii) Robert 
21 Mar. 1836. 

(iii) William Lumley, who was likewise 
living 21 March 1836. 
D (2) (ii)’s male issue: — 

Edmund Lumley of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law and sometime Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Recorder 


ed nm, who died unmarried on 7 May 


Lumley, who was living 
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D(2)(iii)’s male issue : — 

Edward Lumley (1834-1921), Chief Clerk 
at the Admiralty—hereinafter called D (2) 
(iii)’s son—who on 28 June 1860 married 
Emma née Wakeling (ob. 1895). 


GENERATION XXIII 
D (2) (iii)’s son’s male issue : — 

(i) Edward Warner Lumley (1861-1905)— 
hereinafter called D (2)(iii)’s grandson, being 
the son of the said Edward and Emma 
Lumley—who on 4 June 1894 married 
Theodora Algehr née Postlethwaite (ob. 
1928). 

(ii) Leonard Ellis Lumley 
who died unmarried. 


GENERATION XXIV 
D (2)(iii)’s grandson’s male issue :— 

Dudley Owen Lumley, O.B.E. (Mil.), born 
6 Mar. 1895, now Regional Director, 
London Postal Region, G.P.O. 

There I must leave the matter of the 
present-day representation with the only 
needful observation that it must first be 
sought amongst the male descendants, if any, 
of the above-mentioned William Lumley 
(living 1785), of Generation XXI, son of the 
above-mentioned Henry Lumley (likewise 
living 1785), of Generation XX, son of the 
above-mentioned William Lumley of G. D. 
(there baptized in 1708 and living, under 21, 
in 1729) of Generation XIX. 


* * * 


THE LUMLEY ARMORIAL BEARINGS 

I stated at the outset that I would reserve 
my observations concerning the Lumley 
Armorial Bearings until after the conclusion 
of the foregoing list. 


(1863-1909), 


Ancient and Original 

The Ancient and Original Lumley Arms 
were as follows:—For ARMS: Gules, six 
popinjays (3, 2 and 1) Argent; For CREST: 
On a wreath, in her nest Proper, a pelican 
feeding her young, Argent, vulned Proper; 
For MOTTO: “ Murus Aeneus Conscientia 
Sana.” 


IN GENERATION VII 
Not long after the marriage in 1298 of 
Sir Robert de Lumley, Knight (born 1272: 
Generation VII of the Family), with Lucy 
née de Thweng (born 1279 and ob. in or 
before 


1362-3), eldest daughter of Sir 
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Marmaduke de Thweng (1256-1323), First 
Parliamentary Baron de Thweng of Kilton 
Castle, Co. York, and eventually, in her 
issue, co-heiress of her last surviving brother, 
Thomas de Thweng (1283-c. 1374), the 
last of the Barons de Thweng, there came 
a change in the Arms, Sir Robert adopt- 
ing the arms of de Thweng of Kilton 
(namely, Gules, a fess Argent, between three 
popinjays Vert: Foster’s “Some Feudal 
Coats of Arms” 1902, p. 243, citing the 
“ Nobility Roll”) with a variance, namely: 
Gules, on a fess between three popinjays 
(i.e., parrots) Argent, as many mullets Sable. 

These were the Arms with which on 
20 March 1305/6 he sealed the Charter 
whereby he granted all his Northampton- 
shire estates to his brother Roger de Lumley 
(born c. 1275); and these were the Arms 
recorded of him in the reign of Edward III: 
Surrey and Parliamentary Rolls, cited by 
Foster, op. cit., p. 59. 

His brother, the said Roger de Lumley, 
followed his lead in this matter, and these 
are the Arms shown accordingly against 
such Roger de Lumley’s name in the Lumley 
Family Tree appearing in The Red Velvet 
Book of the Lumleys (compiled during the 
years 1590-1600 for John, Seventh Lord 
Lumley, 0b. April 1609) and in the Pedigree 
of the Northants Branch of the Family 
appearing in the Visitation of Co. North- 
ampton 1618-19 at the College of Arms, 
Official Reference:—“ C14, 121a, 122.” 


IN GENERATION VIII 


Sir Marmaduke de Lumley, Knight (1314- 
1370-1: of Generation VIII of the Family), 
eldest son and heir of the said Sir Robert 
and Lucy de Lumley, at first adopted such 
Arms of his said father with but one slight 
difference, namely: Gules, on a fess between 
three popinjays Argent, as many mullets, 
pierced of the last. See Foster, op. cit. p. 59, 
citing R. If Roll and Surrey and Parliamen- 
tary Rolls. (Note.—Richard II ascended the 
Throne in 1377 but it is clear nevertheless 
that the reference is to this Sir Marmaduke 
de Lumley.) 

Later in life—in or about 1362-3—Sir 
Marmaduke, on his mother’s death, appears 
to have decided to adopt the Arms of de 
Thweng of Kilton without the variance 
theretofore introduced by the mullets; but, 
in so doing, he appears to have followed 
the tinctures given in Rolls other than the 
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above-mentioned “ Nobility Roll,” and js 
shown in The Red Velvet Book of the 
Lumleys as bearing, accordingly, for Arms: 
Argent, a fess Gules between three popin- 
jays (Vert) collared (Or). 


IN GENERATION IX 


Lastly, Sir Ralph de Lumley, Knight 
(born, say, circa 1354, summoned to Parlia- 
ment from 1385 to 1399, slain at the Battle 
of Cirencester 1399 and attainted: of 
Generation IX of the Family)—second son 
and heir of Sir Marmaduke, is shown by 
Foster, op. cit. p. 59 as follows: “Lumley, 
Rauf (R. II Roll): Argent, a fess Gules 
between three popinjays Proper”—i.e. in 
effect, Vert—‘ (Surrey and Parliamentary 
Rolls).” 

I need not here further enlarge upon this 
interesting matter; for I may permit myself 
to refer readers to my two articles, both 
entitled “‘The Ancient Northern Family of 
Lumley: Its Original and Its Later Arms,” 
and both published in N. & Q., appearing 
therein on 26 September 1942 and 24 August 
1946 respectively, and particularly to the 
latter. 


The Armorial Bearings of 
The Northants Branch of the Lumleys 
And Its Successors in Cos. Leicester and 
Middlesex 


Seeing, however, that I am here mainly 
concerned with that Branch of the Family 
which was founded by Sir Robert de Lum- 
ley’s said brother Roger de Lumley (born 
c. 1275: of Generation VII of the Family), 
let me bring my long tale to a close by re- 
cording in terms the Armorial Bearings 
which pertained to such Roger de Lumley 
and his descendants and which are theirs to 
this day. These were and are: 

For ARMS: Gules, on a fess between 
three parrots Argent, as many mullets Sable; 

For CREST: On a wreath, in her nest 
Proper, a pelican feeding her young, Argent, 
vulned Proper; 

For MOTTO: 
scientia Sana.” 

To be concluded in the following issue 
with the Pedigree from the above-mentione 
William Golden Lumley, Q.C. (1802-1878), 
of Generation XXI, in the direct line back 
to Liulph, Lord of Lumley-on-the-Weare in 
the Bishopric and County Palatine of 


“ Murus Aeneus Con- 
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Durham (Generation I of the Family), already 
strongly there settled in the days of King 
Edward the Confessor and, so, before the 
advent of the Normans. 


L. G. H. Horton-SmirH. 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


THE YORKSHIRE ARUNDELS 
I.—The North Riding 
(Continued from page 95) 


ROBERT ARUNDEL, Steward of Rich- 
mond from circa 1217 to 1227 was 
followed in the North Riding of Yorkshire 
by Adam Arundel, who, in 1284-1285, 
figured in the Inquisition orderec by King 
Edward I to enquire into the fees held * 
military tenants of the Crown. ( * ,s 
Inquest, Surtees Society, vol. 49.) 

Adam Arundel held land in the North 
Riding at Newton-Theurbrugh .(Kirkby’s 
Inquest, Surtees Society, vol. 49, p. 131) and, 
in right of his wife, in the East Riding and 
West Riding. (Ibid, pp. 46; 71; 270.) He 
and his daughter are the only Arundels 
mentioned in the whole of Yorkshire, though 
this is not to say there were no others 
calling themselves by the names of their 
holdings instead of by their surname. For 
instance, there are hints of possible Arundels 
in Thomas of Pockthorpe, who had recently 
died and whose heirs held his land (Kirkby 
Inquest, p. 72); Henry and Emma de Pock- 
thorpe (Ibid, pp. 274, 275); and John, Peter 
and Robert de Holme in the East Riding 
(Ibid, pp. 261; 264; 24; 91; 420). Of these 
the most important was Robert de Holme 
(Ibid, pp. 24; 91; 420), who was a knight. 
He was the representative of Thomas 
Arundel, amerced 2 marks in Yorkshire in 
1203 (Pipe Roll, 1203, p. 222), and who, as 
Thomas de Holme, obtained the estate of his 
uncle, Magister Roger Arundel, the Justice 
in 1213. (Rot. de Oblatis et Finibus, John, 
p. 491. Foss, Dictionary Of The Judges, 
p. 20.) There is even a hint that Adam 
Arundel himself was also known as Adam 
de Newton. (Calendar Close Rolls, 31 
Edward I, anno 1303, p. 83.) It was, in fact, 
customary for people to call themselves by 
the names of their holdings tacked on to 
their Christian names. 

There is no proof of Adam Arundel’s 
parentage though he could have been the 
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son either of Thomas Arundel de Holme or 
of Robert Arundel the Steward whose 
second wife, Alicia, was married to him 
after 1225 and before 1237. (Patent Rolls, 
Henry III, anno 1225, pp. 71, 72, where 
Robert’s first wife, Katherine, is shown to 
be alive, and Close Rolls, Henry III, anno 
1237, p. 565, where he is shown as the 
husband of Alicia.) The records of Marrick 
are inconclusive because they furnish unly 
the name of the superior lord, Hugh de Ask, 
who represented the Roger de Ask Lord of 
Marrick when Alicia, wife of Robert 
Arundel, sued Robert Travers for her share 
of land there in 1237. (Close Rolls, 
Henry III, anno 1237, p. 565.) The same 
applies to Eryholme. Only the names of the 
chief holders, John de Markynfeld and John 
de Musters, are mentioned and not those 
of their undertenants. 


It is not clear either which of the several 
Newtons in the North Riding was Newton- 
Theurbrugh, though as it was in the wapen- 
take of Langbargh it was probably the 
Newton not far from Eryholme where 
Robert Arundel had bought an_ interest. 
Adam held 3 carucates in Newton-Theur- 
brugh under the heirs of Peter de Brus who 
died childless in 1272. (E.Y.C. vol. II, 
genealogy of Brus, p. 15.) These heirs were 
Peter’s five sisters, Joan, Margaret, Agnes, 
Lucy and Laderina. Joan died childless; 
and, in 1281, King Edward I distributed the 
whole of Peter’s inheritance among the 
remaining four sisters. (Cal. Close Rolls, 
Edward I, anno 1281, pp. 105 to 107, where 
the correct sequence of the sisters is shown. 
It differs from the sequence given by Farrer 
in his de Brus pedigree.) Margaret de Brus, 
wife of Robert de Ros of Wark, received 
Newton-Theurbrugh as part of her portion, 
and Adam Arundel held under her. (Inquest, 
ibid, p. 131.) Adam’s 3 carucates were held 
under him by Roger Mauleverer, rendering 
to the bailiff of the king 2s. 4d. Roger 
Mauleverer was a relation of Adam’s wife, 
Avicia Mauleverer, who appears to have 
been the daughter and co-heir of William 
Mauleverer of Whixley, Usburn Parva, 
Garrowby, Bethemsley, Malham, Stainforth, 
Highfield, Otterburne and Hamlith. (Inquest, 
under each of these holdings.) He was the 
brother of John Mauleverer of Allerton 
Mauleverer in the West Riding, and both 
were descended from the Peter Mauleverer 
who, with William Arundel III, witnessed 
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the Charter of Clement, Abbot of St. Mary’s 
York, granting land to William Bassett in 
the period 1170-1175. (E.Y.C. vol. V, p. 38. 
See E.Y.C. vol. II, pp. 75 et seq. for descent 
of John and William from Peter.) 

Avicia Mauleverer’s maritagium from her 
father comprised his share of Whixley 
(Qwyxley) and Usburn Parva in the West 
Riding (Kirkby’s Inquest, Surtees Society, 
vol. 49, p. 46. Cal. Close Rolls, Edward I, 
anno 1281, pp. 105 et seq.), where William 
Mauleverer held 1 knight’s fee, and also his 
interest in Garrowby in the parish of Kirby 
Underdale in the East Riding, where he held 
4 a knight’s fee. (Inquest, ibid, pp. 90; 270. 
Cal. Close Rolls, Edward I, ibid, p. 106.) 
Avicia held 10 bovates in Garrowby, Adam 
Arundel held 10 bovates, and their daughter, 
Avicia, held 4 bovates. In 1284-1285 Adam 
Arundel and his wife—who is variously 
called Avicia de Garrowby (Inquest, ibid, 
p. 270) and Avicia Mauleverer (Inquest, 
ibid, p. 71), owed a fine of 2s. in Garrowby. 
(Ibid, p. 71.) 

All Avicia’s lands were held under the 
heirs of Peter de Brus; but as there were 
differences of opinion between the heirs 
concerning the partition, King Edward I 
took a hand and made a final settlement. 
(Cal. Close Rolls, ibid, pp. 105 et seq.) 
Marmaduke de Thweng, husband of Lucy 
de Brus, had annexed Garrowby, which was 
part of the portion of Margaret de Brus, 
wife of Robert de Ros of Wark, and Adam 
Arundel and his wife held under him. Even 
after King Edward I had assigned Garrowby 
to Margaret (Close Rolls, Edward I, ibid, 
p. 106), Marmaduke de Thweng refused to 
give it up and, when the Kirkby Inquest was 
taken in 1284-1285, Marmaduke was still in 
possession. (Inquest, ibid, p. 270.) 

Before leaving the Kirkby Inquest it 
should be noted that at the date when it 
was made the Arundels of Sneaton were 
represented by Alexander de Percy, de- 
scended on the one side from William de 
Percy of Kildale, and on the other from 
Reginald Arundel of Sneaton. Alexander 
was under age and in the wardship of 
William de Kirkham, Abbot of Whitby. 
(Whitby Chartulary, pp. 323 et seq.; pp. 414 
et seq. E.Y.C. vol. II, pp. 90, 91.) He held 
Sneaton (Kirkby Inquest, ibid, p. 327), Upsal 
and Ormesby (Inquest, ibid, p. 329) and a 
portion of East Ayton in the North Riding 
(Inquest, ibid, p. 138); and Gardham and 
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Newton in Howdenshire in the East Riding, 
(Inquest, ibid, p. 241.) Gardham had come 
to him through Agatha, Lady of Gardham, 
wife of Reginald Arundel of Sneaton, and 
mother of John and Johanna Arundel. 

The Arundels had some connection with 
the Mauleverers before the marriage of 
Adam and Avicia. In the period 1190-1210, 
Roger and John Arundel, the sons of 
Reginald de Sneaton, were the first witnesses 
to a Charter of Ralph de Gaithill, a de Brus 
tenant, and were followed as witnesses to the 
same Charter by Roger, Martin and Robert 
Mauleverer (E.Y.C. vol. II, p. 82); of whom 
Roger was the son and heir of the Peter of 
1170-1175. This Roger was with the Charter 
Barons in the Opposition to King John, and 
temporarily lost his lands. (Rot. Litt. 
Claus, I, p. 249b. E.Y.C. vol. II, pp. 75 et 
seq, for Roger’s descent.) John and William, 
uncle and father of Avicia Mauleverer, were 
Roger’s grandsons. 

Adam and Avicia appear to have had no 
surviving sons, and, at Adam’s death—he 
was living in 1303—the representation of the 
Arundel family fell to the holders of Holme, 
unless, indeed, they were joined by younger 
sons of Robert Arundel in: Marrick and 
Eryholme of whom no record is known. 
This is the more likely because as soon as 
parish records began to be kept in the district 
round Marrick, Arundels appeared on their 
pages. There are glimpses of Arundels 
there even before the systematic keeping of 
Parish Registers. The Yorkshire Arundels, 
however, must not be confused with one 
John Arundell, who was Archdeacon of 
Richmond from 1457 to 1459, for he is said 
to have been “a native of Cornwall.” (City 
Of York, Corpus Christi Guild. Richmond, 
List of the Archdeacons.) 

In 1594 Matthew Arundel held land in 
Reeth, parish of Grinton with Marrick (Feet 
of Fines, York, 1594), and was _ perhaps 
descended from the Robert de Reeth of the 
Kirkby Inquest (Inquest, p. 172), who may 
have been a younger son of Robert or 
Radulph Arundel, and who held 3 bovates 
in Reeth under Gilbert de Gant, descendant 
of Stephen, brother of Count Alan of 
Brittany. 

In 1602 James Arundel held land in 
Healaugh, parish of Grinton with Marrick, 
for which he had paid his rent (Surtees 
Society, vol. 17); and in 1609, James 
Arundel, yeoman, probably the same man, 
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resented his humble petition re a tenement 
at Helveth nearby. (State Papers Domestic, 
James I, anno 1609.) He was the son of a 
William Arundel, who had been a tenant in 
the same neighbourhood during the preced- 
ing century, and whose father carries back 
to the reign of King Henry VIII. The 
Grinton Registers begin in 1640; and in 1648 
the marriage of James Arundel, possibly the 
son of the previous James, with Margaret 
Carter is recorded. (Grinton Register, p. 33.) 
He had a brother William farming near 
Grinton, who had sons, but James is only 
recorded to have had daughters. One of 
these, Katherine, married James Arundel, 
son of William, in 1701. (Register, p. 101.) 
Their son, James Arundel of Healaugh had, 
among other children, sons William and 
John. William was born in 1739. (Register, 
p. 171.) He left Grinton. John was born in 
1741, married in 1767, and was the father 
of George, born in 1773, married Isabella 
Jackson in 1800 (Register, pp. 174; 275; 234; 
310), and was still living in 1822 as a farmer 
and flour dealer at Healaugh. There are no 
Arundels now in the neighbourhood; but 
Mr. A. W. Arundale, B.Com. of Cambridge, 


William Arundel m™ . 
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writes that he knows of three families living 
in the Malton and Pickering districts of the 
North Riding. They date back to before the 
time of George Arundel of Healaugh; and 
in 1822—when George was still alive—one 
William Arundel, possibly the son of James 
of Healaugh, who left Grinton in the 
eighteenth century, was living at Malton. 

The census of 1841 shows William’s son, 
Peter, then aged seventy, and several of his 
descendants at Malton, including more than 
one William. The skelton pedigree herewith 
shows how these Malton and Pickering 
Arundels could link up with those of 
Healaugh. Their descendants are now repre- 
sented by various members of the family 
of William and Peter. I am indebted to 
Mr. A. W. Arundale for information that 
they call themselves Arundale, and their 
Christian names include John, William and 
Robert. Some are farmers. As the crow flies 
they live at no great distance from Sneaton 
on the north and Holme on the south, the 
the cradles of the Yorkshire Arundels. 


L. L. NoRSwortTHyY. 
(To be continued) 
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NOTES ON SKELTON 


1. The Phoenix. As solved by Henry 
Bradley (The Academy, August, 1896, page 
83), the cipher in Ware the Hauke! between 
lines 239 and 240 becomes: 

Sic, velut est Arabum phenix avis unica tantum, 

Terra Britanna suum genuit Skeltonida vatem. 
“The distich,’ comments Bradley, who 
contemned Skelton, “is certainly eminently 
Skeltonical, both in its Latinity and in its 
sentiment.” Yet Skelton was no doubt 
partly drawing on Ovid, Amores, II, vi, 54: 

et vivax phoenix, unica semper avis, 
if not on Lactantius, De Ave Phoenice, 31: 
hoc nemus, hos lucos avis incolit unica Phoenix. 

Skelton refers to the Phoenix again in 
Phylypp Sparowe, 513-521: 

The byrde of Araby, 
That potencyally 
May never dye, 


And yet there is none 
But one alone .. ., 


and in A Garlande of Laurell, 655 et seqq. 


2. Speke, Parrot. Speke, Parrot un- 
doubtedly owes something to the elegy of 
Ovid cited above, which is on Corinna’s 
parrot: 

Psittacus, Eois imitatrix ales ab Indis, etc. 
Dyce notes that line 18, “ My fedders freshe 
as is the emrawde grene,” translates Ovid’s 

Tu poteras virides pennis hebetare smaragdos, 
but he goes no further. The elegy pictures 
Corinna’s dead parrot as being welcomed 
in Elysium among the birds, which include 
the Phoenix. The parrot, to Skelton, is “a 
byrd of paradyse.” In later times the 
Phoenix and the Bird of Paradise became 
identified: see Browne, Pseudodoxia Epi- 
demica, 16, ‘Of the Phoenix’: ‘ The Manu- 
codiata or Bird of Paradise, hath had the 
honour of this name, and their feathers 
brought from the Molucca’s do pass for 
those of the Phceenix. Which though pro- 
moted by rarity with us, the Eastern 
Travellers will hardly admit’; also Shirley 
(?) The Double Falshood, IV (page 40): 


The Phenix of the Earth, 
The Bird of Paradise. 


3. Skeltonics in Herrick? Dyce (I, cxxix.) 
lists Herrick as an imitator of Skelton, re- 
ferring to the Hesperides, “ among which, 
at pp. 10, 97, 268, are verses in Skelton’s 
favourite metre.” I cannot find these in 


Moorman’s edition of Herrick. The nearest 
is perhaps “ A Hymne to Bacchus ” (p. 259); 
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this, however, is in rhymed triplets and 
regular metre, not in Skeltonics. 

4. Skelton Allusions. Recorded allusions 
to Skelton should include the following 
(both derogatory): (1) Nashe, Summer's 
Last Will and Testament: “ the riffe raffe 
of the rumming of Elanor;” a double 
reference, to the alehouse crew and to the 
alliterative verse in The Tunning of Elynour 
Rumming (noted by McKerrow, in his 
edition of Nashe, III, 252, IV, 427); (2) 
Peacham, The Compleat Gentleman, edited 
by G. S. Gordon, Chapter X, “ Of Poetry”: 

Buchanan’s Psalms: “as farre beyond 
those of B. Rhenanus, as the Stanza’s of 
Petrarch the rimes of Skelton” (p. 91). 

“Then followed Harding, and after him 
Skelton, a Poet Laureate, for what desert | 
could never heare; if you desire to see his 
veine and learning, an Epitaph upon King 
Henry the seaventh at West-minster [Henrici 
Septimi Epitaphium, 1512] will discover it.” 
(P. 95.) 

R. G. Howartu. 

University of Sydney. 


THE BROTHERS AND SISTERS OF 
JOHN DRYDEN, THE POET (cxciii. 120) 


N the notes at above reference, Martha 
Dryden, fifth daughter of Erasmus and 
Mary Dryden, was omitted. She was bap- 
tized at Tichmarch, 10 April, 1637, and, 
according to Baker, became the wife of —— 
Bletsoe, of Northampton. I have failed to 
find any later references to her, and the 
Chistian name of her husband is not given. 
Thomas Bletsoe was a J.P. in 1657 (? of 
Bozeat), Humphrey Bletsoe of Cransley 
occurs in the same year and the name is 
found at Irchester and Wootton in the 
seventeenth century (Quarter Sessions 

Records). 

P. D. MUNDY. 


A PROBABLE SOURCE OF THE TEXT 
OF SHERIDAN’S ‘INVENTORY’ AS 
PRINTED IN THE CHELTENHAM 
JOURNAL 

JN my note entitled “‘ Unrecorded Printings 

of Thomas Sheridan’s ‘Inventory’ of 
Dean Swift’s Goods at Laracor,” Notes 
and Queries, 7 February, 1948, I described 
two printings of Sheridan’s verses in the 
Ladies Magazine, 1 (18 Nov., 1749), 12, and 
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the Cheltenham Journal, Vol. IV, No. 169 
(Monday, 28 Jan., 1828), p. 3, col. 5. 

Through the courtesy of Professor R. H. 
Griffith, of the University of Texas, I now 
have lent to me from his private library a 
third printing, an eighteenth-century version 
that may be the source of the text found in 
the Cheltenham Journal. The two texts are 
very similar, with few and minor deviations, 
as in 1. 7, “A pot that’s crack’d across, 
around ” in the earlier version and “ A pot 
that’s crack’d around” in the Cheltenham; 
1. 17, “afford” whereas the Cheltenham 
gives “ have held”; and 1. 20, “ thus ” while 
the Cheltenham gives “ this.” 

The only text thus far found in which the 
Cheltenham version may be traced, this 
printing of Sheridan’s “Inventory” was 
made for J. Almon, the political pamphleteer 
in the time of Dr. Johnson. Almon included 
the poem in The Fugitive Miscellany, pp. 
125, 126, published in London in 1774 as a 
continuation of The New Foundling Hos- 
pital for Wit. His intention was to publish 
annually a volume of this kind made up of 
poems occasionally printed or handed about 
in manuscript. 

AUTREY NELL WILEY. 
The Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas, U.S.A. 


GOG AND MAGOG 


HE London Guildhall was burnt out, 
fortunately without serious injury to 
the walls, in 1666 during the great fire. In 
1668 Sir Christopher Wren erected a tem- 
porary roof on these same walls which, 
however, as it happened, was actually 
destined to last for two hundred years. 
This burning Guildhall was described by 
Vincent in ‘God’s Terrible Voice in the 
City’ thus: 
“a fearful spectacle, which stood the 
whole body of it together in view, for 
several hours together, after the fire had 
taken it, without flames, (I suppose because 
the timber was such solid Oak) in a bright 
shining coal, as if it had been a Pallace of 
Gold, or a great building of burnished 
Brass.” 
Unfortunately the two wooden statues of 
the giants Gog and Magog (or Corineus) 
which had stood in the Guildhall since the 
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time of Henry V were competely destroyed 
in this fire. 

The Guildhall was again burnt out on 
Dec. 29th 1940, Sir George Wilkinson 
being then Lord Mayor. This second fire 
was caused by enemy incendiary bombs, and 
again as in 1666, the roof was destroyed and 
the walls suffered no serious injury. A tem- 
porary roof, the second in its history, was 
erected on this famous old Guildhall built 
in 1411 and it has continued in use for the 
election and swearing-in of the Lords Mayor 
and other City Ceremonies all through the 
late second world war. 

Alas! those wonderful old wooden statues 
of giants Gog and Magog which replaced 
the previous ones burnt in 1666 were 
entirely consumed by this second fire. They 
were made by Richard Saunders in 1708 
and were 14 feet high. There was a legend 
told to visitors that every midday the giants 
came down from their pedestals to dinner, 
and then generally had a furious fight! 

This Gog and Magog, armed with pole- 
axe and spiked ball, represented the King of 
the Albion giants who according to tradi- 
tion was 18 feet tall and was killed when 
Corin or Corineus in a wrestling match 
threw him over the Hoe or Haw at 
Plymouth. 

In Geoffrey’s British History (1142) the 
Hoe is also called Lam Goé Magot, mean- 
ing Goé Magot’s Leap, and the poet 
Southey calls the scene Lan-goé-magog. 

As a thankoffering in return for this deed 
of getting rid of the giant, who was a tyrant, 
Corin was given Cornwall as a present by 
Brute (Brutus), the first mythological King 
of the Britons and great-grandson of Aeneas. 
Cornwall, meaning a horn of land and 
which is also a contraction of Corin Wall, 
had been under the irksome despotic rule of 
Gogmagog, and his death was regarded as 
an untold blessing by the inhabitants. 

These two giants, reputed to be the last 
of the giant race, were brought in chains to 
London, then known as Troy Novant, and 
were chained to Brute’s palace (which stood 
on the site of the present Guildhall) and 
made to act as porters. 

Brute (a Trojan hero) had fled to Britain 
because he had accidentally killed his father. 
In memory of Troy, tradition says he called 
London Troy Novant, meaning New Troy, 
but this is open to question because the 
name is actually British in origin and is 
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spelt Tri-Nouhant, meaning inhabitants of 
the new town. 

Spenser in his Faery Queen, Book III, 
Cauto 9, Verse 38, written in the year 1590, 
says: 

“For noble Britons sprang from Trojans bold 

And a was built of old Troyes ashes 

cold. 

Brutus is said to have arrived in Albion 
about the time Eli was high priest in Israel 
and named it Briteyn after his own name. 

Various stories are told to account for 
Gog and Magog, or Colbrant and Branda- 
more as they are also called. Prester John 
speaks of them as two separate nations 
under his control, and the Arabs also hold 
that they are two nations or tribes descended 
from Noah’s son Japhet. 

Then, again, Gog is a Turkish tribe, and 
the tribe called Gilan by Ptolemy and Geli, 
or Gelal by Strabo, is also Magog. 

Another interesting fact is found in 
Ezekiel xxxviii. and xxxix., where Gog is 
called “the land of Magog, the chief 
prince of Meschech and Tubal,” who plagued 
Israel, was in general disfavour, and is 
variously said to be Cambyses King of 
Persia or Antiochus Ephiphanes. 

In Revelation xx. 8, Gog is used to denote 
Antichrist, and together Gog and Magog 
signify all earthly princes opposed to the 
Christian Church. 

WINIFRED SYKES. 


INVALID: NOT WELL 


N Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ sixth edition, 
this sense of the word with the spell- 
ing “invalide” is given and explained as 
“(French) one disabled by sickness or 
hurts,” and Prior is quoted. What was the 
reason for the French pronunciation, which 
came in during the eighteenth century? No 
one, so far as I know, has provided an 
explanation of it. Here is one. It was due 
to lawyers anxious to assure the public that 
a man could be “ invalid,” wanting in health, 
when he signed his will, but, if his mind was 
all right, that did not make it “ invalid,” 
void and of no effect, or liable to be dis- 
puted. So the lawyers separated by pronun- 
ciation the two senses of the word. The 
state of the mind was insisted on when 
earlier wills were made. Shakespeare’s is a 
case in point. He wished to revise his will, 
tradition says that he had contracted a fever, 
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and he died shortly afterwards. A rough 
draft with words crossed out seems to have 
been used for part of it, indicating hurry; 
his signatures were, according to an expert, 
“barely decipherable ”; and there were five 
names of witnesses attached. He was clearly 
ill but legal parlance described him as “in 
perfect health and memory.” Some such 
phrase was in general use. Halliwell- 
Phillipps observes that ancient wills fre- 
quently bore the words, “ sick in body, but 
of whole and perfect memory.” Burton of 
the ‘ Anatomy’ describes himself in his will 
as “being at this present, I thank God, in 
perfect health of Bodie and Mind.” So the 
condition of compos mentis was carefully 
noted. 


The lawyers may have thought of the 
Hotel des Invalides in Paris, which in the 
eighteenth century received an important 
addition. 

V.R. 


MELVILLE AND AUSTRALIA 


ALTHOUGH the world of Mardi (Mardi 

and a Voyage Thither) apparently does 
not contain Australia in Volume II, there 
may be some echo of Antipodean names, 
which as a whaling man Melville might have 
heard. Thus, in Chapter I, “ Maramma,” 
there is mention of “‘ the nimble god Roo,” 
who “came down from the skies, a very 
long time ago. Three skips and a jump, and 
he landed on the plain. But alas, poor Roo! 
though easy the descent, there was no climb- 


ing back.” “Roo” perhaps represents the 
tail of “ Kangaroo.” Again, in Chapter 
LXX, the island of “ Hooloomooloo’ 


occurs. It may bea recollection of Woolloo- 
mooloo, on the water-front in Sydney. 


R. G. HowartTH. 
University of Sydney. 


EMILY DICKINSON: 
A Bibliographical Note 


At clxiv. 421 Mr. John Howard Birss drew 

attention to the inclusion of Emily 
Dickinson’s poem, “ If I can stop one heart 
from breaking,” in Everett Thornton 
Brown’s ‘Silver Linings’ (The Acmegraph 
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Press: Chicago, 1912). In compiling a 
bibliography of material relating to Emily 
Dickinson I discovered two items which sup- 
plement Mr. Birss’ note: 

1. “If I can stop one heart from break- 
ing” was also printed in Brown’s ‘ The Spirit 
of Friendship’ (The Acmegraph Press: 
Chicago, 1913). 


2. Emily Dickinson’s quatrain, ‘“ They 
might not need me—yet they might” was 
printed in Brown’s * Happy Thoughts’ (The 
Acmegraph Press: Chicago, 1912). This is 
especially interesting because this quatrain 
was supposedly published for the first time 
in 1931 in the “ New and Enlarged Edition ” 
of Miss Dickinson’s letters. Actually, it had 
been printed by M. A. de Wolfe Howe, Jr., 
in a pre-publication notice of the first (1894) 
edition of the letters, in his column “ Literary 
Affairs in Boston” (The Book Buyer, 
Vol. XI, No. 9, October, 1894, p. 425) 
whence, presumably, it was taken by Mr. 
Brown. It was, therefore, twice printed 
(1894 and 1912) before it was included in 
any volume by or about Emily Dickinson. 


RUSSELL ST. CLAIR SMITH. 
Brown University, Providence, R.I. 


ADDITIONAL TRIBUTES AND ALLU- 
SIONS IN VERSE TO KEATS (1818-1920) 


THE following verse tributes and allusions 

to Keats are worth adding to Mr. 
Maurice Buxton Forman’s excellent list 
(cxcii. 248, 318, 364, 432, 476, 522). They 
are submitted in response to Mr. Forman’s 
hope that readers would add to his list, and 
with a deep sense of the debt owed by all 
admirers of Keats to one who has laboured 
long and devotedly in his behalf. 

Richard Woodhouse. Sonnet, “To Apollo.” 
Written after reading Keats’s “ Sleep and 
Poetry.” Dated in Morgan manuscript 
(Woodhouse book) “4 March, 1818.” 

O thou, whose unimaginable lay 
Printed in Amy Lowell’s John Keats, 
Boston and New York, 1925, I, 281. 


“G.” Lines from “The Literary Assize 
Court.” 


By Endymion, who in truth, 
Was a lazy sleeping youth ;— 
Déjeuné, London, 27 October, 1820, p 45. 
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Ugo Foscolo—? Sonnet quoted by O’Do- 
herty in “ Noctes Ambrosianae.” Perhaps 
by William Maginn. 

Signor Le Hunto, gloria di Cocagna 
a Magazine, XI (March, 1822), 


Albert Pike. Lines from “ The Progress of 

Poetry.” With nine other poets, Keats is 
mentioned and praised. 

And there was one with a wilder look, 
American Monthly Magazine, New York, 
December, 1830, pp. 603 ff. 

Marian Jeffrey (Mrs. I. S.) Prowse. Lines 
from “ Autumnal Musings ” contain what 
Forman (Letters, p. lvii.) calls “. . . a clear 
reference to his untimely fate.” 


Surely as the least wretched we must class, 
Those from th’ unequal strife who earliest 
pass— 


No more of such a theme—it is not well 
Poems, 1830. 
Albert Pike. Sonnet to Keats. 


Oh thou most patient-ey’d and meek and mild! 
as a Euterpeiad, { (1 April, 1831), 


Albert Pike. Lines from “ Fragments (Of 
an Unfinished Poem).” Dated 1833. 
Here they all lie, as if almost alive, 
With deep, dark eyes, like lamps, that in the 
night, 
adi They live in immortal scrolls,— 
BYRON and SHELLEY, CHATTERTON 
AND KEATS, 
SAVAGE, and all their co-unfortunates. 
Lyrics and Love Songs, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, 1916. 

John Watson Dalby. Sonnet on Receiving 
a Portrait of John Keats, from George 
James DeWilde. Dated January 2, 1836, 
in Dalby’s autograph letter to DeWilde, 
now in the Houghton Library of Harvard 
University. The letter and sonnet were 
first printed by Professor Hyder Rollins 
in “ Notes on the Vogue of Keats, 1821- 
1848,” University of Colorado Studies, 
Series B (Studies in the Humanities), 
Vol. 2, No. 4, October, 1945. 

Aye, by the brow of power—the fervent eye— 
The sensitive mouth—by the whole face 
divine, 

Thomas Holley Chivers. The Dying Poet. 
Dated ‘‘Oaky Grove, Ga., May 10th, 
1837.” 

“T feel the flowers growing over me!” 
Keats’ Dying Words. 
A little while this storm shall rage, 


The Lost Pleiad and Other Poems (New 
York), 1845. 
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James Russell Lowell. 
Dated March, 1841. 
Thine eyes, I know, with earnestness were 
fraught, 
Thy brow a pale and musing hue had ta’en. 
Boston Miscellany of Literature and 
Fashion, I (January, 1842), 3 
Anon. Keats. 
The world he dwelt in was a solitude; 
New York Albion, II (20 November, 
1841), 403. 
Joel Tyler Headley. From LETTER XXIX, 
dated “ Rome, April, 1843.” 
Oh, can one envious tongue — . 
So blast and blight earth’s holiest things, 
Letters from Italy, New York, 1845. 
John Hunter. From his “ Epistle to W. W.” 


But leaving all such for a truer humanity 
Pure and unhaunted by sick dreams or vanity, 
Miscellanies. By N. R., Edinburgh, 1843, 
pp. 22 f 
John Hunter. From his “ Epistle to W. W.” 
Now a lawyer, he tells W. W. how he likes 
to dream of the days when they read to- 
gether in the poets... . 
When Keats droop’d like a rosebush, whose 
boughs were o’erborne 
Miscellanies, By N. R., Edinburgh, 1843, 


Sonnet, To Keats. 


p. 27 
Thomas Wade. The “Poetry of Earth.” 
Written c. 1840-45. 


“The poetry of earth is never dead,” 
Even in the cluster’d haunts of plodding men. 
Quoted by H. B. Forman at the end of 
his article on Wade in Literary Anec- 
dotes of the Nineteenth Century, ed. 
W. R. Nicoll and T. J. Wise, 1895. 
George Lunt. From ‘ The Nightingale.’ 
Oh for a vintage draught, full-fraught like this, 
To meet my kiss, 
Filled to the blushing brim with dreams of old 
And bubbling gold! 
The Boston Miscellany and_ Lady's 
aman Magazine, III (January, 1843), 


George William Curtis. Keats. From a 
letter dated “ Concord, June 28, 1844.” 
A youth did plight his troth to Poesy. 
ee only,” were the fervent words he said, 
Then sadly sailed across the foaming sea, 
And lay beneath the southern sunset dead. 
Early Letters, New York, 1898. 


William W. Lord. From ‘ Ode to England.’ 


Oh gold Hyperion, love-lorn Porphyro, 
Ill- fated | from thine orbed fire struck back 
Poems, New York, 1845. 


William Ellery Channing (the younger). Of 
Keats. 


Tis said, a Keats by critics once was killed. 
Poems, Second Series, Boston, 1847. 
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Sumner Jones. On Reading ‘The Life, 
Letters, and Literary Remains, of John 
Keats.’ Edited by Richard Monckton 
Milnes. 


I. 
We knew—with Gods on 
heights, 
Convene he held as in his native clime; 


Il. 
(To the Editor) 
There needed this: and that which was to do, 
Well hast Thou done,— 


Ill. 
The Inscription 
** One whose name was writ in water.” 
Yes! Thou bright Bard! but ineffaceably, 
And not as thou didst deem in thy despair. 


IV. 
(A Final Impression for the Volumes) 
Strike down the pedes‘als—then see who stands, 
And dub him famous!—. . 

These four sonnets, in autograph MSS. in 
the Harvard Keats Collection, Houghton 
seoang are “ee by a MS letter 
ae ones to R. M. Milnes, dated July 


Augustine J. H. Duganne. From ‘ Parnassus 
in Pillory.’ 
‘Tis monstrous ! what! shall British critics prate 


Of plagiaries—and say we imitate? 
Who dares assert that Keats was read by Hirst? 


Parnassus in Pillory. 
1851. 


their Olympian 


A Satire, New York, 


Maria Lowell. The Grave of Keats. Dated 
“Rome, March 20, 1851.” 

But one rude stone for him whose song 
Revived the Grecian’s plastic ease, 
Poems, Providence, R. I., 1936. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. After a Lecture on 
Keats. “ Purpureos spargam flores.” The 
postlude to his lecture on Keats, given 
before the Lowell Institute in Boston, 
1853. 

The wreath that star-crowned Shelley gave 
Poetical Works, Boston, 1895. 

Anon. The Poet Keats. 

His was the soul once pent in English clay 
Atlantic Monthly, 11 (October, 1858), 531. 
Anon. 
Yet, Poet-Priest! the world shall ever thrill 
Atlantic Monthly, If (October, 1858), 532. 
William R. Huntington. The Face of Keats. 
Tis the young songster critics slew, 
Harvard Magazine, Combeites, 
chusetts, V (January, 1859), 1 
William Cox Bennett. Sonnet IX. 


So you have been with Severn, and have heard 
The tongue that spoke to Keats the last 
farewell, 


Massa- 
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The Worn Wedding Ring and Other 
Poems, 1860. A copy of this volume in 
the Houghton Library of Harvard 
University is inscribed (p. 11), “To Mr. 
and Mrs. James T. Fields of Boston, 
U. S. from W. C. Bennett, May, 1860.” 

Bliza Cook. “ A Thing of Beauty is a Joy 
Forever ’—Keats. 
Sweet breathing! echoed from the minstrel- 
strin 

Poetical Works, 1870. 

Ebenezer Elliott. Monody on John Keats. 
He lived and loved! He was a _— 
That left its thought more felt than spoken: 

Poetical Works, 2 vols., 1876. 

James T. Fields. On Receiving a Lock of 
Keats’s Hair. 
Dear relic of a bright immortal name, 

Ballads and Other Verses, Boston, 1881. 

John Banister Tabb. At Keats’s Grave. 
Dated 1882. 
“I feel the flowers growing over me.” 
Prophetic thought! Behold, no cypress gloom 

Poems, Baltimore, 1882. 

Mary Cowden-Clarke (née Victoria Novello). 
Keats and Charles Cowden-Clarke. Dated 
“Villa Novello, 2nd April, 1884.” 


I. 
“This soul of youth in age’s mask ” 
—Endymion 
Of Glaucus thus wrote Keats. Ah! had not he 


Il. 
My hope beholds these friends and schoolmates 
twain, 
ae Anniversary. Dated “ 5th July, 


Another Fifth July, « aiiiias, 
The very spot where an the friends exchanged 
Memorial Sonnets, 1888. 
Benjamin F. Leggett. Keats’s Grave. 
Thy leaf is withered but thy sweetness stays 
A Sheaf of Song, New York, 1887 
Charles Catty. Hampstead Heath. 
We — be standing now where KEATS has 
sto 
| ol in the Modern Spirit, 1888. 
Fred Lewis Pattee. On Severn’s Portrait of 
Keats. 
Had I not known thy face, immortal one, 
Dartmouth Lyrics, Cambridge, Mass., 1888. 
Will Amos Rice. To John Keats. 


I. 
I must a line, dear Keats, thy memory tend; 
Through Broken Reeds, Boston, 1889 
Thomas William Parsons. With a Volume 
of Keats. 
“His name was writ in water.” Yes, too 
young 
Poems, Boston and New York, 1893 


John Russell Hayes. The Grave of Keats. 
Here lies young Adonais, stricken low 
The Old-Fashioned Garden, 1895. 

Eric Mackay. The Coming of Keats. 

Written for the Keats Centenary. 1895. 


i. 
A hundred years have passed, a hundred years, 
The Lover's Missal, 1897. 
Lizette Reese. Keats. 


An English lad, who, reading in a book, 
4a Road, Boston and New York, 


Philip Becker Goetz. A Prayer. 
Of all the ane dead if some elect 
To elevate the living with high cheer, 
Thy spirit, Keats, to me supremely dear 
Preside above these aliars I have decked. 
(Dedicatory quatrain to his volume. 
Poems, Boston, 1898.) 
Keats Day. 
The season when above the empty trees 
Keats. A Fragment. 
O poet whom Apollo taught to sing 
Poems, Boston, 1898. 
George Griswold. To Keats. 
Asleep, awake, in dreams of poesy 
Harvard Lyrics, Boston, 1901. 
Edward U. Valentine. Keats and Chatter- 
ton. ‘“ Fratres Helenae, lucida sidera.” 
Twin souls! Immortal brethren to the claim 
The Ship of Silence, Indianapolis, 1901. 


MarVIN B. Perry, Jr. 
University of Virginia. 


(cxcii. 364)—Among those at this re- 
ference should be added: 

Alice Meynell. Poem. On Keats’s Grave, 

dated November, 1869. 


They waited not for showers 
Bui made a garden in the dark above him 
First printed in The Poems of Alice 
Meynell, Complete Edition, 1940, pp. 
205-207. 


and The Builders of Ruins, st. 11 and 12 


Be patient, Time, of our delays. 
Too happy hopes, and wasted fears, 
Our faithful ways, our wilful ways; 
Solace our labours, O our seers 
The seasons, and our bards the days; 


And make our pause and silence brim 
With the shrill children’s play, and sweets 
Of those pathe:ic flowers and dim, 
Of those eternal flowers my Keats, 
Dying, felt growing over him! + 
Preludes, 1875, pp. 29, 30. 


M. BuxToN FORMAN. 





Queries 





HE SAXON MARK IN’ DORSET- 
SHIRE. — Since writing my Note 
“* Mark, Merk, March or Merch as a place- 
name and as a surname ” (cxcii. 363), I have 
come across what I think is another instance 
of the Saxon Mark in a perambulation of the 
Forest of Gillingham in the County of 
Dorset, in the first volume of the Glaston- 
bury Chartulary, recently published by the 
Somerset Record Society, Vol. LIX, p. 183. 
It is as follows: 

“* Hec sunt mete et termini foreste dni regis 
de Gillingham scilicet. 

“ab eo loco in Luden’ cadit in Stoures 
que exit de parco de Gillingham, et inde in 
contra montem aque Stoures usque aquam 
provenientem de Mere, et inde contra 
montem aque de Mere usque divisas de 
Wiltshire et inde sicut marche de Wiltshire 
tendunt Hor Appildor. .. .” 

Can any of our readers inform me where 
the “ marche” above referred to is located? 


ARTHUR W. MARKS. 


GIR JOHN POWELL (1633-1696).—He 
was one of the Judges in the Seven 
Bishops case 1688, and was dismissed from 
his Office on 7 July, 1688, by James II for 
his independent attitude in that case. He 
was restored to the bench in the Court of 
Common Pleas in either March or May, 
1689. He declined the office of Keeper of 
the Great Seal and died (? on circuit) at 
Exeter on 7 September, 1696. He left a 
son Thomas, at one time Welsh Attorney- 
General, who was created a Baronet in 1698 
and died in 1720. Thomas left an only son 
Herbert, who died without issue in 1721, 
whereupon the title became extinct. It is 
believed that on the death of either Thomas 
or Herbert the widow married a cousin of 
her dead husband, also called Powell. Is 
anything known of that or of the subsequent 
family history? See Notes and Queries, 
Ist series, Vol. VII, pp. 263 and 359. Whom 
did Sir John Powell marry and when? 
Confusion should be avoided with another 
Sir John Powell, also a Judge, 1645-1713, 
who never married. 
j R. P. C.-J. 


Royal Courts of Justice, 
17 March, 1948. 
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MARGERY SCOTT.—Can any one 

kindly supply information about an 
old Scottish lady who lived to a great age, 
named Margery or Margrett Scott? She was 
said to have seen six monarchs and some of 
those on the Scottish throne; died aged 125, 
Who was she? Asa child I saw a wax figure 
of her in a travelling waxwork show in the 
country. I believe it was in Lancashire, but 
it is SO Many years ago my memory may have 
failed me. I have been told she was related 
to the family of the Earl of Minto. 

I. T. 


[DANIEL THOMPSON BAKER (1824- 
77).—Heraldic artist and _ engraver. 
Born at Fakenham, Norfolk, and died at 
23 Great Marlborough Street, W. Can any 
reader help me with particulars of his life and 
works? 
L. A. G. B. 


({OLONEL ALEXANDER CHAMPION. 

—Some account of him is given in 
Part I of Major Hodson’s “ Bengal Army 
Officers.” He died at Bath, 15 March, 1793, 
and the Bath Herald and Register, 23 March, 
stated: “his remains will be removed with 
great funeral splendour on Monday momn- 
ing, from the Crescent, to be interred at 
Southampton.” Is there any M.I. to him at 
Southampton? His widow erected a fine 
monument near the West door of Bath 
Abbey: she was Frances Nind or Nynd, 
daughter of William Nind, barrister-at-law. 


(BriG.) H. BULLOCK. 


HE BOARD OF BROTHERS.—I possess 
a small calf-bound book in MS entitled 
“ The Book of the Minutes of the Board of 
[Uncaptious] Brothers”; the word “ Un- 
captious ” has been scored out. Inside is a 
bookplate of the Duke of Beaufort, dated 
1706. The book consists largely of lists of 
members present at the weekly meetings of 
the Brothers, the first being on Thursday, 
July 7, 1709. At this meeting the Duke of 
Beaufort was President; Earl of Denbigh, 
Vice-President; other members being Ear! 
Scarsdale, Sir Ralph Hare, James Jerrot 
Esq.; Jeff Johnson, Esq. (appointed bell- 
ringer); Thos. Yalden, D.D. (the poet). The 
following were admitted Brothers: Lord 
Craven, Sir John Walter, Sir Cecil Bishop, 
Richard Dashwood, Esq., Mr. George 
Parker, Earl Plymouth and others. 
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Under date July 21, 1709, occurs this 
entry: “ The Master of the George in Pall 
Mall beheaving himself impertinently to the 
Pres., Vice Pres., and several other Brothers 
last night, it was then aggreed to have the 
Board meet at the Queens Arms in Pauls 
Churchyard instead of the George.” 

Meetings were, accordingly, held at the 
Queen’s Arms until December 1, 1710. After 
that various places were chosen, including 
the Thatched House, Pontacks, the Globe 
(Strand), Queen’s Arms (Pall Mall), Blue 
Posts. 

The membership of the club was exclu- 
sively peers and country gentlemen. It may 
have been a Jacobite club; it was evidently 
conducted with decorum and formality: 

“By a vote of the Board nemine contra- 
dicente, that it be in ye power of ye President 
to silence any Brother who shall in his 
liquor or any otherwise talke anything that 
shall redicule the Holly Scripture or 
religion.” 

The last entry in the book is: 

“The Honourable Members of the House 
of Commons that have received the thanks 
of the Board for their good attendance and 
service 

Mr. H. Bertie, Mr. Griffith, Mr. Pen- 
darvis, Sir J. Walter, Sir G. Parker, 
Sir W. Pole, Mr. Dashwood, Mr. 
Strangeways.” 


I shall be very grateful if anyone can tell 
me more about the Brothers, who are 
evidently an entirely different club from that 
associated with Swift. 


ARTHUR S. HAYWARD. 


BUILDING TERMS, = 1584-1595.—In 
transcribing the accounts of St. 
Katherine’s Hospital, Ledbury from 1584- 
1595, at the time when much rebuilding took 
place, I find some building terms not 
mentioned in any dictionary available here: 
“Bottoms ” for the pigeon house. 
Nails for the “‘ Eves poules.” 
“Galley beams.” 
“Frinch wall.” 
“A dussen of pannell.” 


Can any reader help me? 


F. C. MORGAN. 
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MANUSCRIPTS. — Two manuscripts, 

De dietis universalibus, and De Feb- 
ribus, sold by Messrs. Sotheby at the sale of 
the library of George Dunn, 11-14 February, 
1913, appear to have been purchased by a 
Mr. Llewellyn, concerning whom I have been 
unable to secure any other information. 
These MSS. figure in the sale catalogue as 
lots 539, 540. 

Two MSS., Siege and Destruction of 
Rome, and—forming a single volume— 
Testament des douze Patriarches and Narra- 
cion du livre ki est apelé en ebreu Suda, were 
secured by a Mr. Leighton at the sale, by 
Christie’s, May, 1901, of the library of Sir 
Henry Hope Edwardes, in which they 
featured as Nos. 509, 588 respectively; again, 
1 have been unable to trace these MSS. 
further; a reference in de Ricci’s Census to a 
sale of a Leighton library by Hodgsons on 
15 June, 1903, is an error. 

All the above MSS. were formerly in the 
library of Sir Henry Hope Edwardes, appear 
to be of uniform size—104 in. by 74in.— 
and binding—brown morocco extra, by 
Bedford. 

It would be of great convenience if any 
information on these MSS. or on the dis- 
posal of the libraries which formerly con- 
tained them, could be sent to me direct. 


D. MCMILLAN. 
The University, Aberdeen. 


PEACOCK’S QUOTATIONS: SOURCES 
WANTED.— 
Melincourt (1817) 
1. Though with pistols ’tis the fashion 
To satisfy your passion 


Yet where’s the satisfaction 
If you perish in the action? 


2. Who in a kind of study sate 
denominated brown. 


Maid Marian (1822) 
in 


Il eut l'emploi qui certes n’est pas mince, 
Et qu’a la cour, oti tout se peint en beau, 
On appelloit étre l’ami du prince; 

Mais qu’a le ville, et surtout en province, 
Les gens grossiers ont nommé maquereau. 


2. Where it on oaken floor did settle 
With mighty din of ponderous mettle. 
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Gryll Grange (1860) 


1. There’s Mr. Tait, he cuts an eight, 
He cannot cut a nine. 

2. Seven long years I served thee, fair one, 
Seven long years my fee was scorn. 

3. The waveless calm, the slumber of the 
dead. 

4. What heart were his that could resist 
That melancholy smile? 

R.H. D. 


FPRANCES TERESA STUART (1647- 
1702).—Had she any brothers or sisters? 
The D.N.B. is silent on this point. 


F. D. S. 


COQUILLE.—Could any reader give the 
origin of the “coquille”—it is not a 
shell fish but a small spiced square loaf 
made and sold hot on Shrove Tuesday morn- 
ings, until of recent years, in the City of 
Norwich and some parts of the County of 
Norfolk? 
Has it a Pagan or Norman or Huguenot 
origin? But why a “ coquille ”? 


EVERETT Howarb. 


OURCES WANTED.— 
(1) ‘When the earth darkens and the 
shadows call 
Old friends, old loves what thing that you 
have done 
Will you remember gladly? ’ 
(2) “ Or die in *tempting it.” 
One of the chapter headings in Mary 
Webb’s ‘ Precious Bane.’ 
(3) ‘ The Ocean hath its chart and stars their 
map and Knowledge spreads them on her 
ample lap, but Rome is as a desert, where 
we steer... .” 
C. GIBSON. 


(4) ‘ There was a clearing-house in his soul 
where all impulses were ordered and 
adjusted, and this repose gave him happi- 
ness. —Perhaps from Scott, but where? 


A. H. WHEELER. 


(5) The paths which are trod 
By only the evening and morning 
And the feet of the angels of God. 


G. M. D. 
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Replies 





GAWAYN AND THE GREEN CHAPEL 

(cxciii. 13)—Mr. Brewer is probably 
puzzling himself with an _ unnecessary 
mystery. He says of the Green Chapel, “ it 
is certainly a barrow which is described,” 
and his speculations depend on this identifi- 
cation. “The poem is the authority,” he 
says, but I can find there no proof that it is 
a barrow which our poet has in mind, though 
there is sufficient evidence that it may be: 
it has chambers (wonez 1. 2198) and is 
overgrown with grass (1. 2181). But several 
natural and artificial features could fit this 
bill. It is a “ balz berz ” (1. 2172) but, though 
the word could mean “ grave-mound” at 
this time, there is no reason whatsoever to 
be sure that “berz” here does mean any- 
thing more specific than a mound or little 
hile Furthermore, the poet suggests that the 
chapel was “a creuisse of an olde cragge” 
(I. 2183). Could this ever be said of a 
barrow? 

That barrows are usually situated on high 
ground is not so much reason to suspect 
that we have here an unusual barrow, as that 
we have no barrow at all. Far from it being 
“certainly a barrow which is described,” it 
is much more likely, though by no means 
certain, that it is a cave or fissure in the 
hillside which forms the Green Chapel. 
And Dr. Mabel Day has suggested a real 
one wellnigh identical. 

R. T. DAvIEs. 


QWIFT AND SHAKESPEARE (cx¢iii. 

151).—Although no edition of Shake- 
speare is to be found in the sale catalogue of 
Swift’s books, nor in two manuscripts lists, 
one drawn in his own hand in 1715, there is 
reason to believe that at an early date he 
possessed a folio edition, and that, later, a 
copy of Shakespeare stood on his shelves. 
There are allusions to Shakespeare in Swift's 
letters and in his formal writings sufficient 
in number to show that he had some 
acquaintance with the dramatist and especi- 
ally with his historical plays. In The Journal 
to Stella, 8 January, 1711-12, he quotes two 
lines, not quite correctly, from King Henry 
Vill. For further details see Letters of 
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Swift to Ford, edited by D. Nichol Smith, 
page 7 and note; and Dean Swift's Library, 
pages 74, 75 and note, and Journal to Stella, 
page 459 and note, where my own contribu- 
tions to this question will be found. 


HAROLD WILLIAMS. 
Aspenden, Hertfordshire. 


HATTERTON AND SIR WILLIAM 
JONES (N. & Q., 20 March, 1948).— 
What Thomas Maurice (Memoirs, 1820, 
Part II, p.156) says is that the result of Sir 
William Jones’s opinion on the authorship 
of the Rowley Poems “shall presently be 
given,” and given it is in the succeeding 
pages, “ as stated to Mr. Pollard and myself.” 
In the course of it seven couplets on the 
death of Chatterton by William Hayley, from 
Epistle IV of An Essay on Epic Poetry (1782), 
are put into the mouth of Sir William Jones, 
a friend of Hayley who wrote, in 1795, an 
elegy on his death). He read them to 
Maurice, as Hayley’s, from his common- 
place book. These lines were evidently 
popular at the time, for I have a copy of 
Milles’s ‘Rowley’ (1782), in which an 
anonymous contemporary owner has copied 
them on a flyleaf. They were, presumably, 
read to Maurice in 1779, before the results 
of Maurice’s and his friends’ inquiries on 
the spot of Chatterton’s death were com- 
municated to Croft, who used those results 
in Love and Madness (1780). The answer 
to Mr. G. W. Wright’s query is, therefore, 
that Maurice’s source was Sir William Jones 
himself, “an equally good judge of ancient 
English as of oriental literature ” (p. 157). 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN. 


LOAVES AND LILIES (cxciii 151).—This 

subject has long amused me. There was 
a brisk correspondence about it in the 
“Observer” or “Sunday Times” perhaps 
fifteen years ago. No one knew the source 
of the saying in either the Chinese or 
Moslem form, until at last the authority— 
book, chapter and page—for the latter was 
given by one who wrote from Cambridge. 
I called on the writer in his rooms in Corpus, 
and was greeted by a cheerful undergraduate 
who confessed that his reference was a 
simple hoax. There, as far as I remember, 
the correspondence ended. 


Cambridge. C. M. 
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"THE ABBREVIATION “JNO.” (cxciii. 

64).—In Saxton’s map (1574) of Oxford, 
Bucks. and Berks. (of which I have a repro- 
duction, and presumably in his other maps) 
the place-name element “ham” is regularly 
written “hma,” e.g. Highe Wickhma, Ches- 
hm, Berkhmastede. The a is always above 
the line and almost always to the right of 
the m, though occasionally it is directly 
over it. 

Was there a general practice of shorten- 
ing a syllable to the first and last letters, 
and then adding the omitted vowel above the 
line? In writing, the hand would naturally 
move on to the right, and the vowel would 
tend to be placed after the final letter 
instead of above it or above the shortened 
syllable. Printers would tend to set all the 
letters in the same size, bringing the vowel 
down to the line, and hence the form “ Jno.” 
would arise, and might be found in hand- 
writing when print had made it familiar. If 
this is right it follows that “ Jno,” whenever 
found, preserves a significant earlier usage, 
and should not be indiscriminately repre- 
sented by “ Jno.” 

This is merely a hypothesis on two 
instances unsupported by any knowledge of 
the history of English handwriting. 


G.N.S.H. 


Book ON CAUSES OF DEATH OF 

THE ENGLISH KINGS (cxciii. 128). 
—The book which Mr. H. F. V. Johnstone 
is seeking is “ Le Roy est Mort! : an account 
of the deaths of the rulers of England,” by 
Percival Macleod Yearsley, F.R.C.S., pub- 
lished by John Heritage, The Unicorn Press, 
London, in 1935, at 3s. 6d. He should also 
have his attention drawn to Charles 
MacLaurin’s “ Mere Mortals,” Cape, 1925, 
and “Post Mortem,” Cape, 1923, both 
7s. 6d., in which the causes of death of a 
number of English Kings and Queens are 
analysed. 

A. J. H. 


BLUE OR BROWN EYES (cxcii. 479, 

526; cxciii. 63).—Is S.R. right in say- 
ing that there is no portrait of R. P. Boning- 
ton done in his lifetime? In the fine 
collection brought together by M. Renand 
in his seventeenth-century town house on 
the Ile St. Louis I have seen a fine self- 
portrait of Bonington; though not mentioned 
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by Dubuisson and Hughes it is, M. Renand 
tells me, listed in the more recent work of 
Andrew Shirley (Kegan Paul, 1940). 

Concerning the eyes M. Renand writes: 
“Tl est fort difficile de définir la couleur de 
ses yeux car les pupilles sont fort dilatés, 
mais il semble bien qu’ils soient foncés; gris 
au marrons avec des reflets bleus.” 

On the wider question he says: “S.R.... 
me parait généraliser bien hativement en 
affirmant que les grands peintres ont les yeux 
bruns. Corot, Cézanne, Van Gogh avaient 
les yeux bleus. La seule régle vraiment 
générale, c’est quil n’y a pas de régle 
absolument générale.” 

J.E. M. 


(CARPENTER’S GOTHIC (cxcii. 347).— 

This seems to be merely a term of 
contempt. A letter to The Times in 1920, 
referring to bad designs for war memorials, 
describes “screens and reredoes in down- 
right carpenter’s Gothic.” 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 


(THE RECENT ROYAL MARRIAGE 

AND ITS CERTIFICATE (cxciii. 36 
and 108).—On this matter, grateful as we 
must be for Mr. Howard Roberts’ letter at 
the second reference showing that the in- 
scription of The Close of St. Peter West- 
minster in the Certificate of the recent Royal 
Marriage as “in the County of London” 
was correct—it is yet not without interest to 
recall that on the occasion of the marriage 
of the late Prince George, Duke of Kent, 
in 1934, it was described as “in the County 
of Middlesex.” The Local Government Act 
relied upon by Mr. Howard Roberts was 
passed in 1888. 

It follows, therefore, that if the recent 
description given to The Close of St. Peter 
Westminster in 1947 was correct, that given 
to it in 1934 must have been incorrect. For, 
obviously, both could not have been correct. 


L. G. H. Horton-Smitu. 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


NEW EUROPEAN STATES (cxciii. 42).— 
1. Czechoslovakia: formed 18 October, 
1918, from part of Austria-Hungary. 
2. Finland: previously an autonomous 
Grand-Duchy united to Russia. Independent 
6 December, 1917. 
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3. Poland: independent 3 November, 
1918. 

4. Yugoslavia: formed 1 December, 1918, 
from Serbia, Montenegro, and the following 
territories (each of which had individually 
declared their independence earlier the same 
year): Bosnia, Croatia, Dalmatia and 
Slovenia. 

5. Constituent states of the USSR. 
Armenia, 1918. Azerbaijan, 28 May, 1918, 
Estonia, 24 February, 1918. Georgia, 26 


May, 1918. Latvia, 18 November, 1918, 
Lithuania, 16 February, 1918. Ukraine, 
27 December, 1917. White Russia, 


1 January, 1919. 
CHARLES A. TOasE. 


OLOURS OF THE SPECTRUM 
(cxciii. 151. — These colours are 
caused by the thin film of oil, and not by any 
film of water over the oil. They are due to 
an effect known as “ interference,” and are 
usually described as “ interference colours,” 
When a beam of white light waves is re- 
flected from the upper and lower surfaces of 
a thin transparent film, such as oil on asphalt 
or a soap bubble, the two reflected beams so 
react with one another as to produce a beam 
of coloured light, the colour varying from 
yellow through purple to blue as the thick- 
ness of the film increases. Brilliant reflec- 
tions are only perceived when the waves 
emerge from the upper surface of the film 
in step, or “ in phase,” i.e. with the crests and 
troughs of the waves in coincidence; this will 
depend on certain relations between the 
optical properties and thickness of the film, 
and the wave-length of the light. 

For a full explanation of this effect see: 
Enc. Brit. (15th ed.) XIV 63. Art: Light, 
by C. G. Darwin, F.R.S. 

R. C. G. 


jOsern EDWARDS CARPENTER (cxci. 

193).—At this reference he is confused 
with Joseph Estlin Carpenter (1844-1927). 
Joseph Edwards Carpenter was born 2 No- 
vember, 1813. He died on 6 May, 1885, at 
20 Norland Square, Notting Hill. 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 


AUGUSTE VAN BIENE (cxciii. 84).— 
Author and ‘cellist. Born Rotterdam 

1851. He died on the stage of the Brighton 

Hippodrome on 23 January, 1913. 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN MATERIALS 
AND INDUSTRIES, by A. Lucas. 3rd. 
edition. (Edward Arnold and Co. 570 pp.) 


THs is a standard work, well known and 
fully appreciated since its first appear- 
ance as “ Ancient Egyptian Materials” in 
1926. The second edition, with the aug- 
mented title, issued in 1934, was for many 
years the indispensable help for any serious 
study of the development of the material 
civilisation of the Mediterranean area. This 
new edition contains not merely a careful 
correction of all he had said in the light of 
new knowledge and constant criticism, but 
substantial additions based on new research, 
by the author himself. The result is admir- 
able, even though Lucas did not live to see 
his work through the press. There is 
nothing of importance from Egypt omitted, 
all is presented within as brief a compass 
as possible. And the author’s disarming 
modesty in the Preface renders it extremely 
difficult to criticise usefully, that is to 
indicate what still remains to be done, in 
the case of one himself so painfully careful 
to secure accuracy and so ready to accept 
any truthful demonstration of new facts. 
Yet criticism is the tribute the author would 
himself have desired. 

It is interesting as one reads through this 
fully documented and conservative account 
of the gradually increasing range of 
materials, natural and artificial, used by 
man, and his increasing skill in technical 
methods, to note the obvious changes from 
former opinion. A notable example is the 
history of the introduction of metal indus- 
tries. When archaeologists first established 
the nomenclature of periods in human 
development, the Palaeolithic, the Neolithic, 
the Bronze Age, the Iron Age, and shown 
that in various areas these ‘ages’ were 
attested as a norm, literary critics, finding 
that Homer’s heroes, though they usually 
employed bronze weapons, might also speak 
of iron, argued as if the division between 

archaeological ages was a criterion of 
exact time; a man who knew iron would not 
use bronze. Almost the reverse is true. The 
use of iron for making weapons was known 
for many centuries before it became the 
common material for the purpose. Even 
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Lucas does not go far enough when he says: 
“ The distinguishing feature of these several 
periods was not the mere employment of 
stone, copper, bronze or iron as the case 
might be, since each of these was employed 
in all the succeeding periods and was even 
known as a curiosity, and occasionally used, 
in the preceding period, but it consisted in 
the use of the special material after which 
it is named, for weapons and tools.” In 
Egypt—the only country which can be 
expected to produce sufficient evidence to 
allow of judgment, because there materials 
are preserved, whereas elsewhere they are 
destroyed, by burial—the use of iron only 
began to be commoner than the use of 
bronze in the seventh century B.c., though 
iron daggers and the like were already much 
appreciated in the fourteenth century, and 
must have been made much earlier. There 
is no particular mystery about the con- 
tinuance of bronze in use for seven centuries 
after it was known that iron was more 
efficient. The reason does not lie in Egyp- 
tian knowledge, or conservatism or religious 
prejudice. The establishment of a smelting 
industry in Egypt in the seventh century 
made the iron dagger available to people 
who could not previously get such things for 
economic and social reasons. The evidence 
is so clear that Lucas admits that “the 
Egyptians . . . were probably taught by 
blacksmiths from Asia.” 

If the book has a weakness, it lies in an 
attitude towards archaelogical evidence from 
Asia, partly because it was not known to 
the author, partly because of too negative 
a criticism. The dependence of Egypt on 
Asia for certain indispensable materials, 
especially wood, is well known and admitted 
by all. Pharaohs fought to conquer Syria, not 
because they were tyrants or land-hungry, 
but because their people wanted certain 
materials to “ maintain the standard of life,” 
and war was the only way to secure them. 
Syrian wars could only be fought when they 
were popular; when the Egyptian army tired 
of war, Egypt was either conquered by 
invaders or fell into decadence. Petrie was 
right in pointing this moral, which can be 
illustrated by the history of the Twelfth, 
Thirteenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
dynasties. During periods of expansion in 
Syria, Egypt, which itself innovated in many 
directions, adopted and. adapted new 
materials and methods. It is fascinating to 
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follow the course of selection, and to seek 
the reasons. Glazing and glass-making serve 
as good examples, but Lucas has missed 
this point because he has failed to use 
evidence available. 

It is well known that the alkaline glazes 
which were used from a very early period 
in Egypt can only be used successfully for 
pottery which contains an unusual amount 
of silica. Lead glazing never became 
common in Egypt till the Arab period, 
though it was known well in the Hellenistic 
time. In this edition Lucas has modified the 
original negation of the possibility of lead 
glazing being early, but still says that “as 
to the first use of a lead glaze on any base 
there is a considerable difference of 
opinion,” citing much that is out of date. 
An ancient Babylonian recipe for making 
glaze has been proved experimentally to be 
a practical means of glazing pots, and it 
includes galena. Since the text dates from 
the fifteenth century B.c. at latest, it is 
needless to cite out-of-date opinion. Glazed 
pottery of variegated colours occurs in 
Babylonia from the ninth century B.c., not 
in great quantities, because conditions cause 
glaze to disappear, and much pottery from 
excavations described as plain buff is simply 
ware from which all trace of glazing has 
been washed. The reason why Egypt did not 
use glazed pottery is not because glazed 
pottery was not known, or because the 
method employed involved any exceptional 
difficulty, but simply that lead had to be 
imported. That was not an economic pro- 
position; so alkali glazed “faience” 
remained the ware in use where ornament 
was required. 

Small glass objects occur sporadically in 
Egypt before the Eighteenth Dynasty, but in 
the time of Thothmes III and thereafter a 
new industry, the making of glass vessels in 
opaque colours, was well established. The 
argument as to the origins of glass-making 
continue, and Lucas still adhered to the 
Egyptian hypothesis: “If there had been an 
early flourishing glass industry in Syria, as 
is sometimes stated, it is very remarkable 
that no evidence of it can be traced and 
also that the product was not imported into 
Egypt in considerable quantity.” This is.a 
wrong form of argument. It would be 
remarkable if there were any glass of early 
date from Syria known; excavations of early 
sites there only began in 1920, and were 
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confined to Byblos pretty well till 1930, 
Glass imports from one country to another 
in antiquity must at all times have been 
excessively rare, and the chances of such 
rarities surviving very small; the negative 
argument, never strong, is in this case un- 
tenable. Curiously enough, Lucas seems to 
attribute more importance to evidence from 
the Indus valley as to this matter than is 
warranted. The glazed paste of Mohenjo 
Daro—the date by the way should have 
been corrected from “about 3000B.c. to 
about 2750 B.c.” to “ between 2500 B.c. and 
1700 B.c.”"—is probably not an indigenous 
invention of the Indus valley, and has little 
direct bearing on the origin of glass. The 
decisive find was made at Tell Asmar, and 
belongs to the -Agade period. It is not 
correct to refer generally to this find as a 
“cylinder” of clear glass. It is a piece of 
glass tube of a type always used from then 
onwards in manufacture. Lucas’s sceptical 
listing of reported finds tends to obscure a 
known fact; glass occurs on Mesopotamian * 
sites from 1800 B.c. in many forms. When 
Thothmes III invaded Mitanni, he received 
not only lapis lazuli, a fact duly recorded, 
but an artificial “lapis lazuli”—from 
Babylon. The setting up of the glass 
industry in Egypt was a direct result of the 
Asiatic wars. But the Egyptian industry did 
not copy Asiatic types; it went its own way. 


THE OLD CITY FAMILY OF SAY, AND 
ITS CONNECTION WITH ESSEX. By 
L. G. H. Horton-Smith. Colchester, 1948. 
Price 2s. 3d. post free from the author. 


THIS is a less formidable brochure than 

often comes from our tireless corre- 
spondent, but it is no less substantial in its 
character. Conjecture, however, with which 
every genealogist must at times flirt, is 
allowed an appearance. Mr. Horton-Smith 
ends by appealing for help in tracing the 
origins of Hugh Say, a tailor, the earliest 
member of this uncommonly named family 
to appear in London, where he died in 1713, 
aged about sixty-odd, having married one 
Mary Ward in 1688. Mr. Horton-Smith had 
been inclined to give the Says a Norfolk 
background, for Hugh owned property there, 
but he now suggests Essex as a likely place 
of origin, as there was a later connection 
of his descendants with the parish of Lam- 
bourne. 
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